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THE WESTERN WORLD. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—The discoveries of the last three or four hundred 


years have presented to us a world unknown to the civi- 
lized inhabitants of Greece and Rome. While Greece 
was struggling for liberty amid the armies of Persia, or 
Rome was just springing into existence, empires and tribes 
were probably rising in the vast continent of America. 
The inhabitants of the eastern world were not aware, 
while they offered up their sacrifices, or eung their peans, 
that the ** western breeze, which fanned their blood,” ‘was 
pregnant with the effluvia of human éacrifices, or bore 
along with it the war-cry of a thousand savage tribes. 
But, had they only got a glimpse, an idea of that world 
which lay beyond them, what speculation and what ad- 
venture would have been excited! Had Alexander known 
that the world which he conquered was only a part—had 
he known that the sun, which to him was setting in glory 
and majesty, was rising in beauty and splendour to princes 
and people far beyond his grasp—had he known this, he 
would not. then have wept for want of a world to conquer, 
but would have strained every nerve to reach this glitter- 
ing prize. And would the Phenicians, those insatiable 
merchants, whose idol was gain—would they have been 
deterred by fear from venturing across the vast Atlantic 
to pay homage to their idol? Is it not probable that they 
would have braved every danger, and, as they plundered 
the East, so also have rifled the West of its riches? How 
would the breast of Pompey or of Czsar have heaved with 


emotion, with-desire, to transport their legions across the | 


great ocean, and to subdue this other world! In imagi- 
nation, they would already have vanquished armies, over- 
thrown kingdoms, and have entered Rome in triumph, 
dragging at their chariot-wheels the captive princes of the 
West! How would the mind of Pliny have been worked 
upon by the thought, that there was another world, con- 
taining thousands of unknown natural objects, and he 
could never see it. But stay: they never heard, they 
never thought of this world ; their curiosity, avarice, and 
ambition were condemned to remain in utter darkness 
on the subject; for a later age was this grand discovery 
reserved. The ancients may boast of their eloquence and 
literature; but the moderns, of their science and skill. 
The ancients are famous for their conquests; but the 
motlerns for their discoveries. It was Alexander and 


Cesar who conquered the old world; but Columbus and 
Cook who discovered a new one. c.S. C. 


XUM 


But is old, old, good old Christmas gone? Nothing but the 
hair of his good, grey, old head and beard left? Well, I will 
have that, seeing I cannot have made more of him. 

Hue and Cry after Christmas. 

A man might then behold 

At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for great and small. 
The neighbours were friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 

When this old cap was new, Old Song. 

There is nothing in England that exercises a more 
delightful spell over my imagination, than the linger- 
ings of the holyday customs and rural games of former 
times. They recal the pictures my fancy used to 
draw in the May morning of life, when as yet [ only 
knew the world through books, and believed it to be 
all that poets had painted it; and they bring with 
them the flavour of those honest days of yore, in 
which, perhaps with equal fallacy, J am apt to think 
the world was more homebred, social, and joyous 
than at present. I regret to say that they are daily 
growing more and more faint, being gradually worn 
away by time, but still more obliterated by modern 
fashion. They resemble those picturesque morsels 
of Guthic architecture, which we ‘see crumbling in 
various parts of the country, partly dilapidated by 
the waste of ages, and partly lost in the additions and 
alterations of latter days. Poetry, however, clings 
with cherishing fondness about the rural game and 
holyday revel, from which it has derived so many of 
its themes—as the ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support, by clasping together their tottering re- 
mains, and, as it were, embalining them in verdure. 
Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. 
There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that 
blends with our conviviality, aod lifts the spirit to a 
state of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The ser- 
vices of the church about this seasun are extremely 
tender and inspiring: They dwell on the beautiful 
story of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes 
that accompanied its announcement. They gradually 
increase iitfervour and pathos during the season of 
advent, until they break forth in full jubilee on the 
morning that brought peace and good-will to men. I 
do not know a grander effect of music on the moral 
feelings, than to hear the full choir and the pealing 
organ performing a Christian anthem in a cathedral, 
and filling every part of the vast pile with triumpbant 


the announcement of the religion of peace and love, 
has been made the season for gathering together of 
family connexions, and drawing closer again those 
bands of kindred hearts, which the cares and pleasures 
and sorrows of the world are continually operating 
to cast loose; of calling back the children of a family, 
who have launched forth in life, and wandered widely 
asunder, ouce more to assemble about the paternal 
hearth, that rallying place of the affections, there to 
grow young and loving again among the endearing 
mementos of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the year 
that gives acharm to the festivity of Christmas. At 
other times we derive a great portion of our pleasures 
from the mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally 
forth and dissipate themselves over the sunny land- 
scape, and we “live abroad and every where.” The 
song of the bird, the murmer of the stream, the breath- 
ing fragravce of spring, the soft voluptuousness of 
summer, the golden pomp of autumn ; earth with its 
mantle of refreshing green, aud heaven with its deep 
delicious blue and its cloudy magnificence, all fill us 
with mute but exquisite delight, and revel in the 
luxury of mere sensation. But in the depth of winter, 
when nature lies despoiled of every charm, aod 
wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turo for 
our gratifications to moral sources, The dreariaes 
and desolation of the landscape, the gloomy days and 
darksome nights, while they circumscribe our wan- 
derings, shut in our feelings also from rambling 
abroad, and make us more. keenly disposed for the 
pleasures of the social circle, Our thoughts are more 
concentrated; our friendly sympathies more aroused. 
We feel more sensibly the charm of each others soci 
ety, and more brought more closely together by de- 
pendence on each other for enjoyment. Heart 
calleth unto heart; and we draw our pleasures from 
the deep wells of living kindness, which lie in the quiet 
recesses of our bosom ; and which, when resorted to, 
furnish forth the pure element of domestic felicity. 
The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room filled with the glow and warmth of 
the evening fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an arti- 
ficial summer and sunshine through the room, and 
lights up each countenance into a kindlier welcome. 
Where does the honest face of bospitality expand into 
a broader and more cordial smile—where is the shy 
glance of love more sweetly eloquent—than by the 
winter fire-side? and as the bellow blast of wintry 
wind rushes through the hall, claps the distant door, 








harmony. 


whisiles about the casement, and rumbles down the 
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chimney, what can be more grateful than that feeling 
of sober and sheltered security, with which we look 
round upon the comfortable chamber aud the scene 
of domestic hilarity ? 


The English, from the great prevalence of rural 
habits throughout every class of society, have always 
been fond of those festivals and holydays which agree- 
ably interrupt the stillaess of country life; and they 
were, in former days, particularly observant of the 
religious and social rites of Christmas, It is inspiring 
to read even the dry details which some antiquaries 
have given of the quaint humours, the burlesque page- 
ants, the complete abandonment to mirth and good. 
fellowship, with which this festival wascelebrated. It 
seemed to throw open every dour, and unlock every 
heart. It brought the peasant and the peer together, 
and blended all ranks in one warm generous flow of 
joy and kindness. The old balls of castle and manor 
houses resouoded with the harp and the Christmas 
carol, and their ample boards groaned under the weight 
of hospitality. Even the poorest cottage welcomed 
the festive season with green decorations of bay and 
holly—the cheerful fire glanced its rays through the 
lattice, iuviting the passenger to raise the latch, and 
join the gossip knot huddled round the hearth, beguil- 
ing the long evening with legendary jokes aud oft-tuld 
Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern refine- 
ment is the havoc it has made amoung the hearty old 
holyday customs, It bas completely taken off the 
sharp touchings and sririted reliefs of these embellish. 
ments of life, and bas wora down society into a more 
smooth and polished, but certainly a less characteristic 
surface. Many of the games and ceremvnials of Christ- 
mas have entirely disappeared, and, like the sherris 
sack of old Falstaff, are become matters of speculati-. 
and dispute amung commentators. They flourished 
iv times fall of spirit and lustihood, when men enjoyed 
life roughly, but heartily, vigorously: times wild and 
picturesque, which have furnished poetry with its 
richest materials, and the drama with its most altrac- 
live variety of characters and mauners, The world 
has become more worldly. There is more of dissipa- 
tion, and less of enjoyment. Pleasure has expanded 
into a broader, but a shallower stream ; and has for. 
saken many of those deep and quiet channels where it 
flowed sweetly through the calm bosom of dumestic 
life. Society has acquired a more enlightened and 
elegant tone; but it has lost many of its strong local 
peculiarities, its homebred feelings, its honest fireside 
delights. The traditionary customs of golden-hearted 
antiquity, its feadal hospitalities, and lordly wassail- 
ings, have passed away with the baronial castles and 
stately manor-houses in which they were celebrated, 
They comported with the shadowy hall, the great 
oaken gallery, and the tapestried parlour, but are un- 
fitted to the light showy saluons and gay drawing roums 
of the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient and festive 
honours, Christmas is still a period of delightful ex- 
citement in Eugiand. It is gratifying to see that 
home-feeling completely aroused which holds so power- 
ful a place in every English bosom. The prepara- 
tions makivg on every side for the social board that is 
again tounite friends aud kindred; the presents of 





good cheer passing and repassing, those tokens of re- 
gard, and quickeuers of kind feelings ; the evergreens 
distributed about houses and churches, emblems of! 


peace aud gladness; all these have the most pleasing’ 


effect in producing fond associations, and kindling 
benevolent sympathies. Even the sound of the waits, 
rude as may be their minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid 
watches of a winter night with the effect of perfect 
harmony. As I have been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn hour “ when deep sleep falleth upon man,” I 
have listened with a bushed delight, and connecting 
them with the sacred and joyuus occasion, have al- 
most fancied them into another celestial choir, an- 
nonncing peace and good-will to mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination, when wrought 
upon by these more! influences, turns every thing to 
melody and beauty! The very crowing of the cock, 
heard sometimes in the profound repose of the eountry, 
“telling the night-watches to his feathery dames,” was 
thought by the common people to announce the ap- 
proach of this sacred festival :— 

‘Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome—then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 
Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of 
the spirits, and stir of the affections, which prevail at 
this period, what bosom cao remain iasensible? It is, 
indeed, the season of regenerated feeling—the season 
fur kinéling, not merely the fire of hospitality in the 
hall, but tue genial fame of charity in the beart, and 
he who can turn churlishly away from coutemplatiug 
the felicity of bis fellow-beiugs, and can sit dows 
darkling and r¢ pining in his loneliness when all arouns 
is Joyful, may have his moments of stroag excitement 
and selfish gratification, but he wants the genial and 
sucial sympathies which constitute the charm of a 
merry Christasas.—Sketch Book, by Geuffrey Crayon, 
Gent. 


CBRISTMAS DAY 

Is a festival of the Christian Church, observed ou 
the 25th of December, in inemory of the nativity os 
birth of Jesus Christ, As to the antiquity of this 
festival, the first footsteps we find of it are iu the 
second century, about the time of the Emperor Com 
modus. The decretal epistles, indeed, carry it up a 
little higher ; and say that Telesphorus, who lived in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, ordered divine service tu 
be celebrated, and an aagelical bymu to be sung the 
vight befure the nativity of our Saviour, However, 
that it was kept before the time of Constantine, we 
bave a melaacholy proof; for whilst the persecution 
caged under Dioclesian, who theo kept his Court at 
Nicomedia, that Prince, amoug other acts of cruelty, 
finding multitudes of Cliristians assembled together 
to celebrate Christ’s nativity, commanded the church 
doors where they were met tu be shat, and fire to be 
put to it, which, iv a short time, redaced them and the 
church to ashes. 
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LE PAYS LATIN. 


—— 
Original Trai:clation, from UV’ Hermite de la Chaussie 

”Autin. | 

—< 


I was sitting, this morning, quite undecided vpon what 
subject to write, when I heard a knock at my door, I in- 
stantly resolved that, whatever might be the station or pro- 
fession of my visitor, it should furnish me with a subject 
Seneca says, there is an absurd 


my embarrassment to-day, and it remains to be seen whe- 
ther I determined well. 

My visitor proved to be a very young man, Charles 
d’Essine, who generally visits me only on Sundays. He 
is the son of a veteran, who retired more than twenty years 
ago, into the interior of La Selogne, to a small estate, 
where he employed himself in educating his children. To 
finish that of his oldest son, it was necessary to send him 
to Paris, to the care of some of his old friends in the 
metropolis, amongst whom I rank myself. The youth 
has taken a fancy to me; he comes to see me regularly 
every week, and his frequent visits are doubly gratifying 
to me, as they prove that the counsclsof age and my le,- 
sons are not irksome to him. Our conversations are not 
profitable to him alone; if [ relate to him what happened 
ages ago, which he never knew, he reminds me of what hap- 
pened yesterday which I have forgotten; for the me- 
mory of the aged is like their eye-sight; they see best 
the events and objects that are at a distance. I had an 
objectin making my young student talk, and whilst we 
were at breakfast I wished him to give me an account 
of the life he leads at Paris. His recital gave me a 
faithful picture of the habits and morals of 2 truly esti- 
mable ciass of young men, those who, devoted to their 
studies, inhabit, unobtrusively, that part of the metro. 
pelis which has acquired the name of the Pays Latin, 
(or Latin District) from its coataining t! e remains of the 
ancient University, the ccllege of the Sorboane, and se- 
veral learned assemblies. I .hall give his narrative, pers 
fiaps, more correctly, by letuny him speak in the first 
person. ** You know that my father has a large family, 
that his fortune is small, and that six guineas a month, 
which he allows me, will not enable me to live in style. 
[ am intended tor the bar; my own taste leads me to the 
study of natural philosophy; to be able to attend at the 
same time the Inscriptions al’ Ecole de Drvit, * and the 
iectures atthe Jardin des Plantes,+ I found it was equally 
necessary to economise my time and myincome. On my 
arrival at Paris, I took possession of a smail apartinent 
which one of my coliege friends, older than myself, had 
engaged for me, in the bearding-house where he resides, 
at the top of the fuuboury St. Jaques. J pay tor this about 
seven shillings and siapence 2a month, therefore you may 
judge how splendid it must be. I do not know whether 
you are aware that the Itue de la Parcheminerie, where 
I reside, would be inhabited only by makers of parchment 
and book-binders, were it not (besides the house of the 
widow Desaint) for some pretended boarding-houses, in 
one ot which / am an inhabitant; it may be known by a 
black board, on which is written, in red letters, the ZZotel 
ge Berri. Wepresent to yourself a house, built during the 
wars in the reign of Charles Vii.3 at least, if we may be- 
lieve an inscription, carved on the lintel of the principal 


entrance, which you enter by a dark passage, leading to a ° 


still darker staircase, by means of which you may climb 
to the sixth story, provided you do not leave hold of the 
greasy cord, that serves as a support and guide through 
this labyrinth. 

Ai the top, exactly ninety-seven steps from the level of 
the street, you will find my apartment (the same passage 
contains eight all alike) it is furnished with a bed of clive- 
coloured stuff, a tabie of walnut woud, covered with a 
common cloth, two straw-bottomed chairs, a small earth. 
eaware stove, which may be fed for two days with a quar- 
ter of a faggot; add to these a basen and jug of coloured 
delft ware, a candlestick and a writing-desk, and you will 
have a correct idea of the apartment of a law-student. 
One good active girl, from Picardy, waits on all the lodgers 
in the Hotel de Berrz3 she makes our beds, and keeps cur 
accounts with the washerwoman; she has the care of the 
candies, and the keys of the house doors, which she 
always locks precisely at half-past nine. She also pure 
chases for us, every morning, the piece of fromage de 
Brie, which serves each of us for his breakfast. You must 





for this paper. i bold ia 
trusting to chance. I have always been of opinion, that 
we must sometimes depend on it. I followed this plan in 





* The Instruction given to the students in the Law-schouls. 
t The Botanic Garden, at Paris. 
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acknowledge, that for fifteen-pence a month, which it cost 
each of us, we cannot expect to be better or more agreeably 
waited upon. 

We have five and twenty students in our house; it may 
serve as a specimen of the whole university. We all go 
out at the same time, some to the Medical School, or the 
Hospitals, others to the French College, or the Jardin des 
Plantes, to attend the different lectures. “Six of us at- 
tend the Law School, and we also count amongst us four 
young theologicians, who attend regularly the theological 
disputations at St. Sulpice. How can our right to the 
title of the learned district be disputed, when at day break 
we behold the crowds of day-scholars going to their classes, 
their books under their arms, and their breakfasts in their 
hands; the pupils of the Polytechnic School, going to 
take a military walk; the professors and masters guing 
to their pupils; the bookworms rummaging and upsetting 
the baskets of books in the Passage des Jucobins? Add 
to this, the treopsof printers’ devils, with their paper caps, 
of bookbinders loaded with books, passing along the 
streets, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of the 
population of the Pays Latin. 

** My day is divided between my duties and my plea- 
sures; both equally laborious. After a lesson on the 
Roman law, explained by the learned Berthelot, I run to 
the Botanic Garden, to listen to the ingenious geoloxical 
hypotheses of M. Faujas. M. Delvincourt’s learned com- 
mentary on the code Napoleon, is succeeded by the elo- 
quent lectures of \:. Cuvier on comparative anatomy. I 
find time to attend to the instructions of Cotelle, Pigean, 
and Boulage, without losing the demonstrations of Haiiy 
and Desfontaines. I study with equal ardour (I cannot 
say with equal pleasure) Domat and Linnzus, Jussieu 
and Justinian. You will see that I have profited by Poor 
Richard's maxim, which you have repeated to me so often : 
‘Dost thou love life? then do not squander time; for 
that’s the stuff life is made of.’ Most of my companions 
spend it as usefully. 

‘* We all meet at dinner in the Rue des Mathurins, at 
the old inn of the Black Head, close to the Sorbonne, in 
the house of the famous Dr. Cornet, and, I believe, in the 
very room where, two centuries ago, the censure was 
passed on the book of the Frequente Communion. For 
thirty shillings a month, we are supplied, at four o’clock, 
with a modest repast, to which a geod appetite forms the 
best sauce. Our daily recreations are as innocent as our 
employments: at the library of St. Genevieve we spend 
our play-hours; at the Luxembourg we take our walks; 
and, in a little reading-room in St. Michael’s-square, we 
spend our winter evenings. I ought, however, to acknow- 
ledge, that the last Sunday in every month is a real gala- 
day: wedine at two shillings a head at the famous restau- 
rateur’s, Edon; from there we go the Café Procope ; and 
sometimes, if I must confess every thing, we treat our- 
selves with a pit-ticket to see the first piece at the Odeon.” 

Here concludes the young student’s narrative. I have 
written it almost from his dictation. We spent the day 
together. He dined with me; and I then took him to the 
French theatre, to see the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. It 
was past eleven when I took him home; we had, conse- 
quently, much trouble in rousing the servant girl, who 
protested she would not have opened the door to any body 
but Mr. Charles; and that, within the memory of man, 
nobody had ever returned home so late in the Hotel de 
Berri. ; z. 








Che Bouquet. 
 ghave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 
MonTAIGNE. 





GAMES PLAYED BY MEDICAL MEN. 
—<— 
The various games of cards (says a witty writer in the 
Langgt) seem particularly designed for the use of medical 
yoadlllenest, and may be called the microcosm of medi- 


involves much chirurgical knowledge; and shuffling, which 
is useful in all branches of the profession. The good 
player will rely more on tricks than on honours. The 
propriety of never omitting to call, is inculcated on the 
physician, while the maxim of returning your partners 
lead, adumbrates that good understanding between doctor 
and apothecary, which may be termed the Holy Alliance 
of London practice. Some practitioners have played well 
at matrimony. Pope Joan conveys a curious historical 
fact, and may thus increase the general knowledge of the 
student. 

There is a game mentioned by Doctor Rabelais, under 
the name of Flux, which I am ignorant of; but I doubt 
not, if it were investigated by your learned collaborators, 
it would throw light on the nature of cathartics. The 
same astute physician mentions the name of Pille; but 
the word, with aim (in French) is not taken in the sense 
of pilula, but is the imperative of pillar, to rob, strip, or 
or pillage. In English, it might be called bill, and refers 
to the mode of making a charge. 

Blind hookey, the cerca rapacitas of the Latins, is a 
game venerable for its antiquity, and truly medical. 

Put the fool to bed, isa game little used ; but it con- 
veys an useful instruction as to the mode of dealing with 
a patient. Sed quid plura de hoc joco addam ? 


— > [ES] > << 


REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. JNo, Earte. The 

Righth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664, 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—=—-_— 


45. A Pot Poet is the dregs of wit; yet 
mingled with good drink may have some 
relish. His Inspirations are more reall then 
others; for they do but fain a god, but he 
hath his by him. His verse runs like the tap, 
and his invention as the barrel, ebs and flows 
at the mercy of the Spiggot. In thin drink 
he aspires not above a Ballad, but a Cup of 
Sack inflames him, and sets his Muse and 
Nose a fire together. The Presse is his 
Mint, and stamps him now and then a six- 
pence or two in reward of the baser coyn, 
his Pamphlet. His works would scarce sell 
for three half-pence, though they are given 
oft for three Shillings, but for the pretty 
Title that allures the Countrey Gentleman : 
for which the Paintcr maintains him in Ale 
afortnight. His Verses are like his Cloathes, 
miserable Cento’s and patches, yet their pace 
is not altogether so hobling as an Almanacks. 
The death of a great man, or the burning of 
a house furnish him with an argument, and 
the nine Muses are out streight in mourning 
Gowns, and Melpomene cries Fire, Fire. His 
other Poems are but Briefs in Rime, and like 
the poor Greeks Collections, to redeem from 
captivity. He is a man now much imploy’d 
in commendations of our Navy, anda bitte: 
inveigher against the Spaniard. His fre- 
quent'st Works go out in single sheets, and 
are chanted from Market to Market, to a 
vile tune, and a worse throat, whil’st the poor 
Country weneh melts like her Butter to hear 
them. And these are the Stories of some men 


Germany. He drops away at last in some 
obscure painted Cloth, to which himself 
made the Verses, and his life, like a Canne 
too full, spills upon the bench. He leaves 
twenty shillings on the score, which my 
Hostesse loses. 

[To be continued in our nezt.] 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. XIV. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c, 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
Pleasures of Memory. 
** Here lies the great :—false marble, where? 
Nothing but poor and sordid dust lies here.—Cowley. 
— 

95.—In the Church-yard of Dunkeld, in Seotland. 
Stop, reader, here, until my life you've read, 
The diving may gain knowledge from the dead: 
Four times five years I lived a virgin’s life, 
Ten times five years I was a married wife, 
Ten times five years a widow grave and chaste, 
Now, wearied of this mortal life, I rest. 
I, from my cradle to my grave, have seen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen; 
Four times five years a commonwealth I saw, 
Ten times the subjects rise against the law; 
Twice did I see old prelacy pull’d down, 
And twice the cloak did sink beneath the gown; 
An end of Stuarts’ race I saw ;—nay more, 
Isaw my country sold for English ore; 
Such desolation in my time has been, 
That I’ve an end of all perfection seen. 


96.—On a disorderly fellow, named Chest. 
Here lies one Chest within another; 
That chest was good 
Which was made of wood, 
But who'll say so of (other? 
97.—On Mr. Fenton. By Mr. Pope. 
This modest stone (what few vain marbles can) 
May truly say, ‘* Here lies an honest man ;” 
A poet, bless’d beyond the poet’s fate, 
Whom heaven kept sacred from the proud and great; 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfied ; 
Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he died. 


98.—On General Wolfe, in the Church of Westeram, Kent, where 
he was born, 1727. 

While George in sorrow bows his laurell’d head, 

And bids the artist grace the soldier dead, 

We raise no seulptur’d trophy to thy name, 

Brave youth! the fairest in the lists of fame. 

Proud of thy birth, we boast th’ auspicious year; 

Struck with thy fall, we shed the gen’ral tear; 

With humble grief inscribe one artless stone, 

And from thy matchless honour date our own. 


99.—The late Sir John Trollope caused his grave to be dug some 
years previous to his death, and at the head a stone was placed 
perpendicularly, with the following lines: 

I, Sir John Trollope, 

Made this ground roll up; 

When God shall call my soul up, 

My body shall fill the hole up. 


100.—On Mr. Gay. By Mr. Pope. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simpiicity a child; 
With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted e’en among the great; 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam’d through life, lamented in his end. 
These are thy honours! not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust, 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms, “ Here lies Gay. 








cine. In whist there is the necessity of cutting, which 


of Tiburn: or a strange Monster out of 


(To be continued.) 
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Then do not love the lyre, 
Those strains the Nine inspire, 
But beware the spell, 
Some have proved too well, 
Nor follow a wandering fire, Mary ! 


Alaric A. Watts. 


Bid me not love the lyre, 

Those strains the Nine inspire? 
A thing of night, 
Bid me hate the light, 

And in darkness respire, for ever! 
Yes, I must love the lyre, 
Those strains the Nine inspire; 

No spell, we find, 
Like this can bind, 


Tis a heaven-illumined fire, cheering ever! 


Grant Genius but a dream, 
An air-born vision’s gleam; 
No earthly light 
Was e’er so bright, 
Or shed so pure a beam; no, never ! 


Oh! when at war with fate, 
And brooding on our state, 
Entranced to lose 
The many woes, 
To mar our peace that wait, for ever! 


What spell, save Genius thine, 
Best gift of power divine! 
Could proudly tow’r, 
In darksome hour, 
And in fortune’s despite shine, ever ! 


Mysterious being, kind, 
In lasting fetters bind, 
And firmly twine 
Thy woof so fine, 
And captive take the mind, for ever! 


The cataract, roaring wide 

Adown the mountain’s side, 
The heart may chill, 
And with terror fill, 


But with thee the storm we ’bide, for ever ! 


For thou canst banish fear, 
And from the bosom tear 
Full many a thought, 
With anguish fraught, 
And charm rude care, for ever ! 


* And though the sensate heart 
May own adeeper smart, 
Than feeling leaden, 
Te dullard given, 
Yet, oh! thy rays impart, for ever! 


For if strange pangs be thine, 
Immortal maid divine! 
To thee too given, 
Superior heaven, 
And hallowed be thy shrine, for ever ! 
Liverpool. 








[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 


TURNING THE DEAF EAR TO A FRIEND. 


é —>_— 
Two country swains, both very slack 
Of money, met one day; 


Quoth Bob, ‘‘Some cash, good neighbour Jack, 


You'll lend me, I dare say.” 
But Jack was deaf, or feign’d to be, 
For he no money had; 
“ Your er,” quoth Bob, “ cant hear I see, 
For deaf is it,* my lad. 
London. 


* Deficit ! 


SAMBO. 


— ——$——_—___—— 


The Fireside. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


‘* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locks. 

“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—SOLOMON. 
——- 

At this festive season of the year, when amusement and 
good fellowship are the order of the day, we need offer no 
apology for giving a prominent place at our literary banquet 
to Old Christmas, crowned with holly and ivy, and asso“!- 
ated with all our earliest, purest, and dearest recollections. 
Several of the contributors to the Kaleidoscope, whose 
original communications are in reserve, will cheerfully 
concede their pretensions for a while in favour of our 
hoary-headed jovial annual visitor; and our juvenile readers 
will hail his visit with rapture, knowing that their old 
friend has in his pocket a whole budget of riddles, enig- 
mas, puzzles, and, as Sir Mark Magnum says, *‘ all that 
sort of thing, and every thing in the world.” 

Of all recreations for young people, we know of none 
that contributes more effectually or more usefully to their 
stock of innocent amusement than enigmas, and even 
conundrums, of which more anon. Under the form of 
the enigma, the most useful truths, both in morals and 
natural philosophy, may be conveyed in the most pleasing 
and effectual manner; and, in this respect, they resemble 
those fables from which we have derived so much amuse- 
ment and instruction in early life, that we do not hesitate 
to class this species of allegory amongst the most powerful 
agents in the formation of the moral character. 

The conundrum, as we have just observed, is not with- 
out its use; although its province is rather of a literary 
than a moral nature. We fancy we hear some of our 
graver readers exclaim,—‘t What would the mad-cap 
editor be at? Surely he must have been taking a swig at 
the wassail-bowl when he penned this apology for the 
most grovelling and contemptible species of wit, that even 
the pages of Joe Miller can furnish?” By your leave, 
however, ‘* most potent, grave, and reverend Signors,” 
we will explain ourselves as clearly and concisely as pos- 
sible. We grant that the conundrum and the pun are 
twin brothers; that they are a pair of ill-favoured, squint- 
ing, indescribably, comical brats, whom it is impossible 
to look at without giggling. Notwithstanding their here- 
ditary peculiarities, they have, however, their good points, 
as we shall attempt to show directly and also by analogy. 

We have always stoutly maintained, that the clown, or 
fool, even in our Circus, is not only a useful character, 
but in fact the most so of all pantomimic dramatis 
persone. He is indeed a bully, a coward, a sharper, a 
glutton, and every thing else that is ridiculous and dis- 
gusting; but this is the very reason why we regard him 
as a moral agent. It is notorious that mankind are 
often more afraid of béing ridiculous than of being in 
the wrong :—such is the dread of satire, that one-half of 
the world would rather be rebuked for their faults than 
laughed at for their absurdities. Now the clown in the 
pantomime, with all his fooleries, has no partizans ; 
all the spectators, young and old, laugh at all his antics ; 
and their self-love will be the best security against falling 
into follies and vices so palpably and so generally ridiculed. 

Just so it is with conundrums. If it were otherwise, 
and there were any risk that they might be mistaken for 
genuine wit, they could not be too severely condemned : 
but of this there is no fear;—they bear about them too 
palpably the features of caricature, to pass for any higher 
spesies._ of composition ; and the very laugh they excite is 
the best security that they are perfectly harmless; whilst 





the perception of their absurdity, which produces that | 
laugh, renders us peculiarly alive to all those shades of | 


nice distinction, upon which correct speaking depends. 





leisure hour serves no other purpose, it would be eminently 
useful in this respect. The 7th conundrum in Momus’s 
letter was made expressly to correct a vicious pronunciation 
of the word eggs, which our townsmen are very apt to call 
heggs. The conundrum asks, ** Why is a fellow, devour- 
ing ham and eggs like a well known species of Latin 
verse ?”? the answer to which is, because he is an EGGS 
HAM EATER (Heazameter!) There was originally a 
further motive in proposing this ridiculous query, to 
which the writer of this paragraph must plead guilty, lest 
it should be saddled on any other unfortunate protessor of 
the art of literary trifling. Besides marking the false pro- 
nunciation of the word eggs, he wished at the same time 
to condemn what he then imagined an equally vicious 
perversion of the word hexameter, which is very commonly 
sounded asheggsameter. Since he devised this notable 
conundrum, which, like a two-edged sword was intended 
to cut two ways, the unfortunate author, on a reference to 
Walker’s Dictionary, has discovered, to his discomfiture, 
that the word hexameter is actually pronounced as if it 
were heggsameter. 

We are not of the number of those who bow implicitly 
to the dictum of Mr. Walker; and, in extenuation of our 
contumacy in this respect, we have to observe, that we can, 
in many instances, ** appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ;” that is, from Walker to Walker. His work has 
passed through numerous editions; and, if any person 
will take the trouble to compare the early with some of 
the later copies, he will find that he ha:, at various times, 
delivered very opposite judgments upon one aad the same 
word. On the supposition, therefore, that he has kept 
pace with the changes effected in our motley language by 
time and fashion, we take it for granted, that his recent 
decisions must be received as law in preference to his 
more early opinions. 

To return from this digression, we take occasion to add, 
that the eleventh conundrum in Momus’s budget was also 
aimed at a very common inaccuracy of another description, 
which, although it is termed a vulgarism, prevails more in 
the fashionable than in the lower circles; where, as also 
on the stage, we have often heard the phrase, ** Between 
you and I.” 

Having been led into this long digression, by way of 
apology for a practice in which we ourselves occasionally 
indulge, by way of relaxation from somewhat severer 
lucubrations, we shall conclude our preface with repeating 
our convictions, that the enigma and conundrum are well 
adapted to exercise the ingenuity, to convey information 
in an attractive form, and to improve the ear, by rendering 
it alive to all those nice gradations of shade which distin- 
guish polished from vulgar conversation. 





ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 
—— 
1. Curtain—2. Mirror—3. Birch Rod—4, Ring—3. 
Draught-board—6. Much ado about nothing. 





ENIGMAS. 





[Continued from oxr last.] 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Sitting round the fire the other evening, we 
amused ourselves with manufacturing the inclosed. Some 
of the contributors were young in years, so you will per- 
haps insert them, though they do not bear the impress of 
** absolute wisdom.” JEMIMA. 

December 26.. 


Were my first taken from me J could no longer move in society, 
Were my second added to me I should be @ most uncommon 


variety, 
If I choose my whole for a residence I should be an alien and 


a stranger, 


Many of the conundrums owe all their effect to false aspi- | And such a step might make my friends conclude my wits in 





ration and emphasis, and if. this species of trifling away a 


danger. 
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Flee from my first when tempests howl, 
Keep my next when you mount a steed, 

Else you may perhaps require my whole, 
And be glad of his help in time of need. 


My first is a prayer or a service divine; 
My next is a portion of land understood, 
My total, alas! you may freely define, 
A horrid effusion of innocent blood. 
10. 
Two donkies take, and place in tandem, 
A preposition put behind, 
To guide them, lest they goat random, 
My three components then you'll find ; 
My treacherous total ne’er betrayed 
His lurking vengeance to a foe, 
But, deep in secret ambush laid, 
He strike’s the unsuspected blow. 
11. 
My first, fair maiden, is a name I cherish in my heart, 
My second of a mighty sum doth bear a certain part; 
Sportive and young, and fair and free, 
My whole I send, a gift, to thee. 
12. 
My first arrayed in purest white across the eommon strays, 
My second by each infant wight is sought on tiny sprays, 
My whole, choice product of this clime, 
Of aspect fair, of taste sublime. 
13. 
My first supports the god of day, 
When he roll’s down the east, 
My next awaits all flesh they say, 
My whole helps out a feast. 
i4. 
Hark, yon sweet dove, my pleasing first, 
Resounds through all the grove; 
Gaze on the sea, amongst its waves 
My next is seen to rove, 
And every flutter of my lady’s fan, 
You'll find my whole; now guess me if you can. 


5. 
§ My second and first guard your door or your chest, 
My third is a particle much in request, 
My whole is a name that is rather uncommon. 
And to give one hint more, it belongs toa woman. 
16. 
My first a reptile small you'll see, 
In classie story named, 
My wofal next by poverty 
Is generally claimed, 
My third you'll find a pronoun small: 
My whole d’ye wish to know, 
Go to the kitchen garden walk, 
And there you'll see me grow. 
17. 
Sweet season when cares are knit up like a sleeve, 
My first ever welcome to grief and fatigue, 
A small preposition my second appears, 
My third in wild fury awakens our fears, 
My whole, in vain contest, ouce yielded her breath, 
And she fell from her station harmonious in death. 
18. 
My first is black, or blue, or green, 
And has a language all its own, 
My next in many a school is seen, 
And fell, too, hark yon dunce’s moan, 
My whole you'll find my first surround, 
And often aids its power to wound. 
19. 
At ny first is civility often displayed, 
My second to fill up our windows was made. 
Wy whole, when the shadows of evening increase, 
Shuts out the cold air as we sleep at our ease. 
20. 
My first of my second’s a part, 
My total is dapper and smart. 
21. 
My second in my first is often made, 
And there the body of my whole was laid. 
22. 


On my first see young Phelim, at Donnybrook fair, 
And my second by Norah is oft carried there, 
My whole in their cabin was never yet seen, 
Though many less worthy walk o’er it, I ween. 
23. 
With lofty step and high o’er-arching brow, 
Behold my first, and make obeisance low; 
Behold the stzple on yon miser’s wall, 
There hangs my next the guardian of his all; 
Patient and poor, my wretched whole jogs on, 
The persecuted friend of Joan or John. 





XUM 


24. 
My first does of poverty speak, 
My second is good with your tea, 
My whole is a pitiful wretch, 
I think you will presently see. 


25. 
My tirst is composed of rain and snow, 
My second of fiesh and blood, 
My whole of leaves and berries, 
With a very small portion of wood. 


26. 
Poets have sung, that, at my grandsire’s birth, 
Bright demi-gods transported stood around, 
That mighty Pelion waved his head in mirth, 
And men grew heroes at the magic sound. 
Since from my cradle torn and native land 
An alien I beeame, what woes are mine ! 
My gallant form a minion dares command, 
From polar regions to the burning line, 
Shackles my nervous limbs, impedes my force, 
To works of slavery consigns me o’er 
Bathed in salt tears I take my destined course, 
And my loud sighs increase the tem pest’s roar; 
But though a captive ona mighty waste, 
Venus and Juno take me in their train, 
Like any belle with paintand powder graced 
Like gay eoquette, I often change my swain, 
Seorning a hat and gewn I wear my stays, 
Devoid of legs and feet make many arun, 
An Amazon engaged in bloody frays, 
I meet my enemy with loaded gun; 
In vigorous health I daily wear ashroud, 
Though dull and dead of life andjsoul am full; 
Thousands delight to sing may praise aloud, 
Sometimes I’m seen a sylph or plain John Bull. 


27. 
Snatched from the bowels of a fiery cave, 
No strength, no form, no symmetry I have, 
Till by the art of man all changed I stand, 
Form’d by his breath, and modelled by his hand. 
Me to distinguish he with care will deck, 
And hang a silver badge around my neck; 
Replete with life and spirit I appear 
The friend of merriment, the foe of care ; 
Yet strange to tell, no wit dwells in my head, 
Nor can I mirth impart till that be fied; 
Yet long without it, soul and spirit fly, 
I faint, grow sickly, languish, droop, and die. 


The following isa copy of a charade of more than 
cammon point, written by the authoress of the much. 
admired one on the letter ** H,” long erroneously ascribed 
to Lord Byron. It has appeared in one or two magazines 
only, if my memory be accurate, and perhaps you will 
not object to insert it in the Kuleidoscope, and as a parti- 
cular obligation the one alluded to, ** It was whispered in 
heaven,” &c. of which I am very desirous to possess a 
a@ correct printed copy. 
28. 

Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystie characters and sage, 

Long time my first has stood : 
And tho’ its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may last, 

Till clothed with flesh and blood. 


My second is a glorious prize, 
For all who love their wondering eyes 
With curious sights to pamper; 
But 'tis a sight—which should they meet, 
All improviso in the street, 
Ye gods! how they would scamper ! 


My #out’s a sort of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone, 

‘The salique law reversing; 
But while th’imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 

Her royal part rehearsing, 
Oerturning her presumptuous plan, 
Up climbs the old usurper, man, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. | 
GrenTLemeN,—Perceiving by the Kaleidoscope that you have | 
recommenced your bagatelle department, for the amusement 
of the holiday folk, I send you my mite, as I have a notion 
lam a proficient in enigmatical bathos,in which so many per- 
sons delight, albeit so few, like me, excel therein. The 





most absurd conundrums have their uses, as you have re- 


And she jogs after as she can! 


marked upon several occasions. The laugh is always at 
vulgar or vicious pronunciation, or at some preposterous con- 
ceit; and we are not prone to commit blunders, in earnest, 
which we are accustomed to hold up to ridicule in our mer- 
rier moments. I shall make no further apology for my lite- 
rary bantlings, to which I shall forthwith proceed to introduce 
you, with the assurance that I am your old friend, 
MOMUS. 

P.S. I find my little ones are 13 in number; so that you 
have what is called the long dozen, which may make some 
amends for the quality. 


29. My whole is spherical, and ’neath the ground, 
Grows from a quarter ounce to half a pound; 
But cut it in two parts, just in the middle, 
One half will be a POUND. Come, solve the riddle. 

30. Why does a celebrated valley in Switzerland resemble 
the promissory notes of the swindling Mersey Bank Com- 

any ?* 

31. Why does a brunette’s face resemble a wet day ? 

32. Why does a considerable part of Lord Lonsdale’s 
estate belong to me ? 

33. Why is the pronoun we but in an indifferent state of 
health ? 

34. Why is the wall of St. Peter’s Church-yard like a 
scandalous tale ? 

35. Why is a fellow devouring ham and eggs like a 
well-known species of Latin verse ? 

36. Why is a state of nakedness like the song of ** Home, 
sweet home 2?” : 

37. Why are very old persons necessarily prolix and te- 
dious ? 

38. Why is two like vice ? 

39. Why does O, as it stands in its order amongst the 
vowels, resemble a very common colloquial vulgarism? 

40. If a man shams hanging himself, why does he re- 
semble a conjuror? 

41. If abrutal fellow were beating a poor ass, and the 
ass could speak the Cockney dialect, what word would it 
choose which would express the act, and at the same time 
plead for mercy ? 

* Whatever may be Momus’s solution of this conundrum, 
we can assure him the Mersey Bank is very ili caleulated to 
make us laugh; for we are even at this moment called upon 
to pay about £70 for spoiling their trade in this part of the 
country.— Edits. 

42. The Wonderful Prophet.—There is now arrived in 
Liverpool, a prophet, whose generation in this world 
was before Adam. He was with Noah in the ark; with 
Christ before he was crucified. He knew not his father; 
neither did he repose on the breast of his mother.— 
He goes barefocted like a friar. He wears no hat. His 
coat is not dyed, neither knit, woven, nor spun. It is 
neither silk, hair, linen, nor woollen, yet of a very fine 
colour and gloss. He walks boldly in the face of his ene. 
mies, without gun, sword, or stick ; yet has such a weapon 
as never man had or used, to defend himself with from 
his foes. He is often abused by wicked men; yet takes 
it patiently. He lets all men alone with their religion. 
Ata season his voice is well understood by those of all 
nations, and all sorts of people. He declareth the day of 
the Lord is at hand. As he prophecies, the doors fly open. 
Poor women have reason to rejoice that such a prophet is 
come to set before their foolish husbands a pattern of so- 
briety. He is one whose saying has ever been found true. 
He takes but little rest; and is admired by all for vigi- 
lancy. He sleeps in no bed or chair, but always standing 
or cruching; neither doth he put off his cloathes. He 
eats no flesh ; neither doth he drink anything strong, but 
water entirely. His diet is moderate. He takes no 
money if offered him. His voice is shrill and powerful. 
He never preached but one sermon, and was so convincing 
to a good man of his sins, that it drew tears from his eyes, 
and he was never easy till he was really converted. He is 
neither the wandering Jew, nor the sen of Noah, nor,an 
old Levite; nor St. John, as some may think he is. 





AN EPITAPH. 
( To te formed into English verse. ) 


43. 
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Scientific Uccords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to’ be continued in a series through the Volume. | 





GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Revietv.) 
——— 

Reliquie Diluviane ; or, Observations on the Organic 
Remains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial 
Gravel, and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting 
the Action of an Universal Deluge. By the Rev. 
Witxiram BuckxanpD, B.D: F.R.S.F.L.S. Member 
of the Geological Society of London, &c. &c. and 
Professor of Mincralogy and Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 4to. pp. 303. 27 plates. London. 
J. Murray, 1823. 

[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. ] 





It would appear that secondary Limestone, of almost 
every age, has been universally pervaded by fissures more 
or less cavernous ; and that the phenomena connected with 
them, as the occasional absorption of rivers, &c. are every 
where alike, The mode of the formation of these cavities 
has not yet been explained; but it must have been of very 
ancient date: and it can easily be imagined, that if a tract 
composed of beds containing such vacuities were torn up 
and furrowed by a deluge, the newly formed valleys would 
cut the branching fissures in the most varied and irtegu- 
lar manner; so that the mouths of the remaining por- 
tions of the original caves would frequently open on the 
sides of the valleys ; and sometimes, where they had at 
first been open to the surface at considerable distances 
from their former places of communication with it, and as 
the same operation also conveyed more or less of the sts- 
pended matter into the cavities, those which opened imme- 
diately upwards would be frequently blocked up. 
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The annexed sketch is a supposed verticle section, along 
the course of such a cave as we have now described, and at 
right angles to a valley into which it opens; A, represent- 
ing the supposed place of the entrance, before the excava- 
tion of the valley; B, the actual entrance in the face of a 
cliff on its side; and C, a tabular passage which probably 
may have once communicated with the surface, but is now 
closed above. 5 . 

As the agents concerned in the production of the pheno- 
mena we have just described , were of universal operation 
considerable uniformity, in the resulting appearances, was 
to be expected in every quarter of the globe: and the au- 
thor has accordingly found, that the caves and fissures 
themselves which he has examined, in England and Ger- 
many, are every where of the same construction. The next 
point of inquiry was, whether the nature and circumstances 
of their contents were the same, in other caves and in other 
places, as at Kirkdale; and here too the evidence is very 
complete and satisfactory; but we can mention a few only 
_ of the more remarkable circumstances. 

Not long after the author's examination of the cave 
above described, a second cavern was found a* Nirkdale, 
which was examined in the presence of Mr. Buckland, 
accompanied by Sir Humphry Davy and Mr. Warburton. 
It contained no bones; but the floor was covered with 
mud, six feet in depth, partially glazed over with stalag- 
mite: and it agreed in every respect with the first. The 
absence of bones, the author justly remarks,—the mud 
being present,—adds to the probability, that it was the in- 
strumentality of the hyenas, and not of the waters, that 
introduced the animal remains in the former instance. 
About the same time also with this second cave, a great 
irregular crack or chasm was discovered in the limestone 
sock of Duncombe Park, near Kirkdale, terminating up- 
wards in a small aperture, and lying like a pitfall across 
che path of animals ; the crack itself, descending obliquely, 
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presented several ledges or landing places, strewed with 
fragments of limestone, and with the dislocated. skeletons 
of animals, that had fallen in and perished. These bones 
were all comparatively fresh, and lay loose and naked on 
the places where the animals died; and, the author infers, 
that if fissures, as he thinks probable, existed in the ante- 
diluvian face of the earth, in much greater number than 
at present, the.then existing animals must have fallen into 
them and perished, in the same way as happensat present ; 
an accident to which the habits of graminivorous animals 
tender them much more liable than beasts of prey; and 
this, he thinks, will account for the comparatively greater 
frequency of the remains of the former, in the antediluvian 
fissures. A cave, which was discovered about the same 
time in Derbyshire, demonstrates the connexion which 
subsisted in the former state of the globe, between such 
fissures as we have just described, and caverns containing 
bones. In sinking a shaft near Wirksworth, the miners 
suddenly penetrated a cavity filled with loose materials, 
in the centre of which, nearly all the bones of a rhinoceros 
were discovered, along with those of an ox, and some of 
deer. As the work. advanced, the loose mass continued 
to subside, and at length an open chasm, the existence of 
which had never been suspected, appeared at some Gistance, 
in the surface of the field above. The author found, that 


the author to add to the descriptions préviously given of 
the German caverns, are, principally, the occurrence of 
pebbles in the earthy sediment, and the important fact, that 
no bones whatsoever were discovered in any part of the 
naked or solid rock ; the whole being confined, in every 
case, to the mud deposited in the lower part of the cavities, 
—a point upon which a different statement had frequently 
been made. The general state of their interior agrees 
with that of Kirkdale, in presenting, Ist, A false floor of 
stalagmite; 2dly, A bed of loam or diluvial mud, inter. 
spersed with pebbles, angular stones and bones, but with- 
out any alternation of stalagmite; 3d/y, Beneath this mud 
is the actual floor, which is sometimes polished, as if by 
the trampling of the inhabitants. 

Tn these caverns which seem to have been dens before 
the introduction of the mud, the bones increase in quan- 
tity as we descend to the lower vaultings, ** or cellarage ;”’ 
which are choked up with the confused mass of bones, 
pebbles andmud. In some places this mass is consolidated 
by calcareous infiltrations, into a hard osseous-breccia,® 
resembling that of Gibraltar, but not so red, in which gal. 
leries have been dug, to extract the bones; and of these 
artificial galleries only, it is true, that the roof and sides 
have bones adhering to them,—for in the natural cham- 
bers, there is not a single bone except upon the floor.”— 


the projecting parts on the sides of this chasm, were | p. 111 


rubbed and scratched by the descent of the rocky frag- 
ments as they had dropped in. Frora the situation of the 
rhinoceros, it seems probable, that the carcass had been 
drifted into the cavern entire, at the same time with the 
diluvial matter. 

A suite of cavities in the same neighbourhood establishes 
another important fact in this investigation ; being situated 
near the edge of a high cliff, and far above the possible in- 
fluence of any floods from the nearest brooks and rivulets : 
so that it is impossible to ascribe to their agency, the 
enormous deposite of ochreous mud which the cavern con- 
tains. Several of the caves in Germany also occur at 
scights far above the access of any of the existing river- 

joods. 

A remarkable‘series of caverns, discovered a few years 
ago in the limestone of Plymouth, had been supposed to 
furnish an instance of complete enclosure. within the sub- 
stance of a solid rock, of the remains of the same ahi- 
mals, which had in every other case been found in situa- 
tions communicating with the surface. These caves also 
have been examined by the author in company with Mr. 
Warburton ; and his account of them, which is very full 
and satisfactory, corrects this erconeous cpinion; and ex- 
plains the causes of the deception, which arose merely from 
the intersection of the cavities, in places distant from their 
original openings. The remains last discovered in the 
Plymouth caves have been described with gr-at accuracy 
by Mr. Clift, and represented by that gentleman with his 
usual skill, in the Phil. Trans. (1623). Among these, 
were the bones of an hyena, remarkable for its ;;-eat size, 
the skuil of which afforded those indications 0. extraor- 
dinary muscular power in the animal to which we have 
already alluded. 

The story of a cave at Paviland, near the Worm’: Head, 
on the coast of Glamorganshire, is remarkable from its 
giving an account of part of a human skeleton which was 

ound there. The cavern is on the sea-shore; end where 
the fioor.is beyond the reach of the sea, it is covered with 
loam, containing fragments of limestone, recent sca-she'ls, 
the teeth and bones of the elephant, and of several oiher 
quadrupeds, introduced by diluvial action; and of a wo- 
man, who, it would appear, had formerly inhabited the 
cave, and whose age and occupation may possibly receive 
some light from the remains of a British camp existing on 
the hill immediately above. The author thinks it proba- 
ble that she was buried, with her habiliments, in the ca- 
vern, about the time of the Roman occupation of Britain. 

Mr. Buckland begins his account of some of the most 
remarkable of the caves in Germany, which he himself 
examined during the summer of 1822, by stating, that 
** there prevails throughout them all, a harmony of cir- 
cumstances exceeding what his fullest expectations would 
have anticipated : all tending to establish the important 
conclusion, of their having been once, and once only, sub- 
mitted to the action of a deluge, and that this event hap- 
pened since the period in which they were inhabited by the 
wild beasts.”” p. 108. 

The chief difference between the state of these caves and 
those of England seems to be, that the mouths of the 
former have in some instances remained open, and that 
they have been again occupied, in their postdiluvian state, 
by animals; and would, at this moment, probably have 
been tenanted by wild beasts, had not the progress of 
— population extirpated them from that part of the 
globe. 

The circumstances which this examination has enabled 





The detailed account of the German caves is very en- 
tertaining; but we have space only for some of the more 
prominent circumstances. The section of the Biels-Hohle 
shows, that the entire cavity must have been filled, at one 
time, with a fluid suspending a considerable proportion of 
mud ; for the interior is traversed by a series of rocky 
partitions, which, in passing through the cavern, it is ne- 
cessary to mount and descend by ladders; and these have 
uniformly, on their tops, a deposit of mud, over which is 
a crust of stalagmite like that upon the mud of the 
general floor. In the figure already given, two such 
partitions are represented at D D, the dotted spaces 
above them expressing the situation of the mud, and the 
white crust the incumbent coat of stalagmite. A cave at 
Zahnloch (the hole of teeth) in Franconia, which takes its 
name from the abundance of fossil teeth that have been 
extracted there, has within it an insulated block of stone 
about six feet high, which stands ** like a sarcophagus,” 
and is described as having its surface polished, most pro- 
bably by the friction of the skin and paws of the bears by 
which it was inhabited. Kuhloch is the only cave ex- 
amined by the author, excepting that of Kirkdale, in 
which the animal remains have ped the effects of di- 
luvial action ; and. ** the only one,” he adds, ** in which I 
could find the black animal earth, said by other writers to 
occur so generally; and for which many my son to have 
mistaken the diluvial sediment in which the bones are so 
universally imbedded! ‘The facts respecting this extra- 
ordinary accumulation are very curious. Jt is literally 
true, that in this single cavern (the size and proportions 
of which are nearly equal to those of the interior of a 
large church) there are hundreds of cartloads of black 
animal dust, entirely covering the whole floor, to a depth 
which must average at least six feet; and which, if we 
multiply this depth by the length and breadth of the ca- 
vern, will be found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. The whole 
of this mass has béen again and again dug over, in search 
of teeth and bones, which it still contains abundantly, 
though in broken fragments. The state of these is very 
different from that of the bones we find in any of the 
other caverns, being of a black, or, more properly speak- 
ing, dark umber colour throughout; and many of them 
readily crumbling under the finger into a soft dark pow- 
der, resembling mummy powder, and being of the same 
nature with the black earth in which they are imbedded. 
The quantity of animal matter accumulated on this floor 
is most surprising, and the only thing of the kind I ever 
witnessed ; and many hundred, I may say thousand, in 
dividuals must have contributed their remains, to make up 
this appalling mass of the dust of death. It seems in 
great part to be derived from comminuted and pulverized 
bone; for the fleshy parts of animal bodies prea by 
their decomposition, so small a quantity of permanent 
earthy residuum, that we must seek for the origin of their 
mass principally in decayed bones. The cave is so dry, 
that the black earth lies in the state of loose powder, and 
rises in dust under the feet; it also retains so large a 
proportion of its original animal matter, that it is occasion- 
ally used by the peasants as an enriching manure for the 
adjacent meadows.” pp. 137—8. 

The peculiar form of this cavern may perhaps explain 
the undisturbed state in which the interior has remained :— 
a narrow passage which leads into the great chamber being 








* The term Breccia is applied to angular fragments of stone 
(or bone) united by a stony cement. 
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considerably inclined, for thirty feet from its mouth, and 
no part of the interior intersected by any other cave or 
fissure: whence the introduction of pebbles, and the action 
of water within the cave, must have been considerably im- 
peded ; and the author, indulging his imagination, adds, 
that *¢ from its low position, it is also probable, that this 
vault formed the deepest recess of an extensive range of 
inhabited caves, to which successive generations of ante- 
dijuvian bears withdrew themselves from the turbulent 
company of their fellows, as they felt sickness and death 
approaching. The habit of domesticated beasts and birds 
to retire and hide themselves, on the approach of death, 
renders it probable, that wild and savage beasts also do 
the same.”” p. 141. 

* Allowing two cubic feet for the dust of each individual, 
we shall have, in this single vault, the remains of at least 
2500 bears ; a number which may have been supplied ina 
thowsand vears by a mortality of two and a half per an- 
num.” Chevreuil, from whom we believe the standard is 
taken as to bears, states, that a horse totally decayed, affords 
about one cubic foot of solid matter. 

[Zo be continued in our next.} 








Discovery of a Roman Tow.—We last week noticed the 
extraordinary discovery of a Roman town ( Urbs Urea) in 
‘ifeshire, Scotland, and that several coins, &c. had been dug 
up. We now supply the following additional particulars :—~ 
*« In the centre ground, around which all these discoveries 
have been made, a very bloody and obstinately-contested 
battle has been fought, on the banks of the Eden, where 
four cairns are erected, near each of which the Romans 
had burned their dead. The many Roman urns found 
ear them, the burning of the dead in four different pleces, 
pointing out where the battle had raged, and where the 
Caledontans that feil in battle had been burned, all co- 
operate to prove, in the strongest manner, that it had been 
unquestionably a battle fought by the Romans. When 
this, again, is compared with the account given by Tacitus, 
it exactly corresponds, in all leading-features, with his de- 
scription of the great battle fought betwixt Galgacus and 
Agricola, hitherto supposed to have been at the foot of the 
Grampians. It is obvious, however, that he had mistaken 
the West Lomond Hill for Mount Grampius, and this may 
be considered the source of all the ambiguity that bas hither- 
to prevailed about it. Tacitus says, that, * when Agricula 
was come near to the Granipian mountains, he saw the 
enemies drawn up, tothe number of 30,000, besides ve- 
luntee:s, &c.” The spot where these aforesaid military 
weapons were found exactly suits the place where he would 
get the first view of the Caledonian anny, drawn up on 
the other side of the vale of Eden. He carefully, how- 
ever, conceals the cunning artifice the Romans had be- 
taken themselves te, in order to entice the Caledonians 
from their advantageous position across the Eden down to 
a tord called Merals, or Marvelious Ford, from the cir- 
cumstance of the sleugliter being so great on the banks of 
a small brook running into 1, that, according to the tra- 
dition of the country, still kept up, the Eden ran red with 
blood for twodays. We have here also the smail hill and 
plain mentioned by Tacitus, on which a body of the Cale- 
donians were statiuned, wno, when attempting to surround 
the wing of the victorious Romans, were attacked by four 
squadrons of horse. This had necessarily brought on a 
Greadful and sanguinary conflict, a little south from the 
rest of the field of battle, where all that had fallen there 
seem to have been burnt en one grand funeral pile, the 
timber yet rising four-feet above the brook. The horse 
had then passed north, through a small gap, or opening of 
the bill, and atiacked the Caledenians in flight on the 
plain (and the burning of the dead in two different places 
en it seems te confirm this) which is said by Taciius to 
have decided the fate of the battle. The very camp occu- 
pied by Agricola, after the battle, remains exactly according 
to Tavitus’s Gescription ot it, bait entire, aad the rest 
easily traced.” 
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Inflammation of Gunpowder by Staking Lime.—¥n con- 
sequence of the application of quick lime to the dessica- 
tion of Various substances, the Comité consuitatij de la 
Direction des Poudres ct Nulpcires, made some trials of 
the temperature produced by slaking lime. They found 
that it frequently rose so high as to inflame gunpowder 
thrown upon it; ard that, even when enclosed in @ glass 
tube, and the tabe put im among the lime, the heat was 
suilicient to fire the gunpowder. Hence quick-lime would 
be a dangerous desiccator in a powder-house.—Annales 
de Chim. xxii, 217. 





Thorwalsden, the great Icelandic sculptor, in Rome, is 
et work cn a monument tor the tomb of Canova. It is to 
be placed in the church at Venice, which was building at 
the sole expense of that celcbrated artist at the time of his 


Horiaontal Plate Electrical Machine.—Dr. Hare, of 
Pennsylvania, has suggested and practised a new mode of 
mounting the plate of an electrical machine, by which it is 
made to afford negative electricity as readily as positive, 
without losing any of the advantages which the plate- 
machine has over the cylinder. The plate is made to re- 
volve horizontally, and is supported on an upright iron 
bar, about an inch in diameter, which rises through a 
table on which the machine stands. The bar rests be- 
neath the table on a brass step, and is furnished with a 
wheel and band, by which, motion is given to the machine. 
Its upper end is fastened by a block of wood and cement, 
-into a glass cylinder 44 inches in diameter, and 16 inches 
long, which, being open only at the lower end, forms a 
perfect insulation. A brass cap surmounted by a screw 
and shoulder, is cemented on to the cylinder, and the plate 
is fasteued on by means of the screw, a nut, and discs of 
cork. Thus the plate, which is 34 inches diameter, is 
mounted; and two cushions, of which there are two pair, 
placed opposite to each other, as in the eommon machine, 
and the conductors are mounted in a similar way, except 
that wood is used in place of iron. ‘The two rubbers con- 
nect together by an arched brass rod, and the two con- 
ductors by another arch of the same kind; these, there- 
fore, act as the positive and negative conductors. There 
is no undue strain upon any part of this machine, and it 
is found, on practice, to excite well and insulate perfectly. 
—Phil. Mag. lxii. 8. 





Musical Phenomenon.—P aris, at this moment, possesses 
areal phenomenon, in a young Hungarian, aged cleven 
years, named Leist. ‘This child already displays talents cf 
the first order as a pianist; but the execution of young 
Leist is not only distinguished for rapidity of fingering, 
which is what is admired in a number of performers, but 
he unites to a perfection of lightness and firmness of hand, 
an expression, which has been wanting in other performers 
whiose reputation is, nevertheless, very high. This, how- 
ever, is what is least astonishing in the talents of this ex- 
traordinary child. He composes in the style of the greatest 
masters, and he improves ou lessons given him with a faci- 
lity so much the more marvellous as the force and grace of 
ideas never fai him. Since Mozart, who astonished seve- 
ral courts of Kurope, at the age of eight years, the musical 
world has certainly witnessed nething so surprising as 
young Leist. We must not forget to notice a character- 
istic teature, which compictes his fame as a real prodigy, 
which is, that, having ouly recently begun to learn the 
; French language, he already expresses hiuiself in it with a 
! distinctness, and sometimes with an elegance, which would 
uo credit to many youths of sixteen or eighteen years of 
agemdaris pu pete. 








A singular occurrence took place in Lynn harbour, last 
week, during the yale of Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning ‘The spring-tides were at the height, and, by 
the table, should have risen seventeen feet, whereas the 
fuli rise was only seven feet. In the evening of the same 
day the tide rose to seventeen and a half. Such a pheno- 
menon has not occurred in the memory of the oldest pilot 
vr seafaring man in the port. Cambridge Chronicle. 





Direction of Lightning.—It is said to have been ob- 
served, from a series of observations, in Germany, that 
the general direction of lightning 1s from east to west, 
comparatively seldom: from north to south. From another 
series of Gbservations, also made in Germany, it is stated 
to appear, that most of the lightning rises in the west and 
extends towards the east. We suppose it is meant that 
the direction of the lightning is parallel, er nearly so, to 
a line running east and west, for whether it goes in the 


| ove or the oer direction, would, considering its velocity, 


ve a ditheult thing to determine. Perhaps, however, it is 
meant thas the piace irom whence the lyhtning arises 
in a stor, is euceessively removed from east to west, or 
west to east. 





A mest extraurdinary experiment has been made by 
M. Dobereiner. It was commun.cated to me by M. Ha- 
chette, and, having verified it, I think every chemist will 
be glad to hear its nature. It consists in passing a stream 
of hydrogen against the finely divided-platina, obtained 
by heating the muriate of ammonia and platina. In con- 
scquence of the contact, the hydrogen inflames. Even 
when the hydrogen does not infiame, it ignites the platina 
in places; aud 1 nd that when the hydrogen is passed 
over the platisum in abe, no air being admitted, still 
the platinum heatsinthe came manner. What thechange 
“an be in these cireumsiances, M. Dobereiner has, no 
doubt, fully investigated; and the scientific world will be 
anxious to hear his accountof this remarkable experiment, 








death. 
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Extinction of Fires in Chimneys.—M. Cadet Vaux, re- 
flecting on the circumstances of a fire, when it occurs in 
a chimney, was led to endeavour at its extinction, by ren- 
dering the air which passes up the flue unable to support 
combustion. This object he obtained by the simple means 
of throwing flour sulphur on the fire in the grate, and so 
effectual was it, that a fagot 1 in the chimney, 
very near the top, and consequently near the external air, 
when set on fire, and burning with great fury, was in- 
stantly extinguished on the application of the sulphur 
below. This process is the more applicable, inasmuch as 
it does not require that all the oxygen in the air should be 
converted into sulphurous acid gas, before it passes up the 
chimney: on the contrary, a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the latter gas, mixed with common air, is sufficient 
to prevent its supporting the combustion of common com- 
bustible bodies. 
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8s. coloured. 





of the reyal size, 12s. plain, and 
15s. coloured. 
** Many abortive and imperfect attempts being made to 
supersede these Original and universally-approved Books, the 
Public should be on their guard to avoid imposition; and it 
should be observed, that they contain all that is necessary in 
Ancieut as well as Modern Geography, besides Astronomy. 
HISTORY. 
ROBINSON'S HUME and SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND, with 
140 engravings, 9s. 
Five Hundred Questions in a 4to Copy-book, 2s. 
ROBINSON’S UNIVERSAL ANCIENT HISTORY, with 
engravings, 7s. 
Five liundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-bouk, 4to, 2s. 
ROBINSON’S UNIVERSAL MODERN HISTORY, with 
engravings, 7:. 
Five liundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 
ROBINSON'S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 
se € 


Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s, 
tOGRAPHY. 


$1O0G 
GOLDSMITIH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, contain. 
ing 500 Lives of the most Eminent Persons of all Nations, 
arranged i: 365 Reading Lessons, with 150 Portraits, 7s. 
Five Bundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 
WATEKINS’S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 7s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BLAIR’S GRAMMAR of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, including the established Branches, and alse 
Geology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, with 100 engravings, 
Gs. 6d. bound. 
Five Hundred Questions and Exercises on the same, 23. 
SQUIRL’s GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY, with numerous 
engravings, containing the entire Elements of the Science, 
9s. 6d. bound. 
Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 
The WONDERS of the HEAVENS Displayed, in a Series of 
Pepular Leetures, with CO splendid engravings, 10s. 6d. 

Printed ter G. and W. 3. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane; and 
to be had of all Booksellers, 








aad the consequences it leads to, 
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MATHEMATICS FOR SCHOOLS. 

This srt is published, a new edition, price 21s. bound, 
COMPLETE COURSE or att THE MATHE- 
MATICAL SCIENCES, commmencing with ALGEBRA, 
proceeding through Simson’s Euciip, without ary omission, 
to Conic SECTIONS, TRIGONOMETRY, MEN! 10N, FLUXIONS, 
DIFFERENTIALS, Functions, and then thi every branch 
of Mrxrp or PracTicAL MATHEMATICS, in.a succinct elemen- 
tary manner, for the Use of Schools And Tutors, with 
numerous examples under every Rule, for the Exercise of 


Students. 
BY PETER NICHOLSON, 
Teacher of Mathematics. 

#*e To render this Work worthy of the preference of 
Tutors and Students, the Author has prepare A KEY to all 
the Questions, in which the working of each is given at 
length, price 7s. 6d. bound; and by means of both Works 
any person acquainted with the Eiements of . Arithmetic 
may speedily render himself familiar with every branch of 
Mathematics. Comite Tables of Logarithm’s, and Sines, 
and Tangents, are also annexed to the course, or may be had 


separately, at 5s. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, and 
sol:l by all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, just published, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
or 12s. 6d. calf gilt, A DICTIONARY of the MATHEMATI- 
CAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCES, by JAmMEs MiTCHELL, A. M. 

And, price 6s. 6d. a new and improved edition of BLAIR’S 
GRAM RAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, with very numerous engravings, with 500 
QUESTIONS on the GRAMMAR, in a large Copy-book, 2s. 





ON Friday next.a DOUBLE NUMBER of the LI- 
VERPOOL MERCURY will be published, in which will 
be included, together with a great variety of other interesting 
matter, an Engraving of the interior of those infamous 
places called HELLS, or GAMBLING-HOUSES, which uave 
brought hundreds to ruin, suicide, or the gallows. The 
figures round the gaming table are those of the late Mr. 
WEARE, and all the parties about to take their trial for his 
murder. The whole system of these fashionable haunts of 
vice is exposed by one who evidently has witnesséd all the 
seenes which he represents with such force and moral effect. 
—A variety of Christmas Puzzles, together with their Solu- 
tions and Engravirigs—A great variety of original Letters— 
Poetry, and Miscellaneous Articles—Together with a copious 
report of the American President’s Message, received here on 
Saturday last. ~ 








. Corresponvence. 
[SE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I! wish some able person would, through the me- 
dium of your entertaining and instructive publication, 
favour us with a few remarks on mineralogy, a subject 
well worthy of study, but too seldom attended to, when 
we consider the wide field that it opens for the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, and the endless fund of amuse- 
ment it affords. On examining into it, what wonderful 
varieties of form and colour present themselves to our view ! 
and what numberless proofs of the beneficence of provi- 
dence, in the multifarious uses to which it is applied by 
man, directing our thoughts from ‘* Nature up to Nature’s 
God!” 

It is a branch of natural philosophy that deserves, above 
all others, our admiration, as being the grand source of 
our wealth, our power, as well as our domestic comfort, 
and the basis of many of the arts and sciences; and, by 
being made known, it will rise in the estimation of the 
world, and lead man more fully to appreciate the bounties 
of his Creator. 

Hoping that these lines will call forth the desired com- 
munication, I subscribe myself your constant reader, and 

AN ADMIRER OF NATURE. 


ety 
REMEMBRANCE OF MY BOYISH Days, 





—_>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

’ Srr,—Being once under the tuition of Dr. S. near 
Hammersmith, a circumstance crossed my mind the other 
day, which, at the time, created no little amusement 
in the neighbourhood where it occurred, and which you 
may perhaps think worthy of a place in your amusing 
xiseellany. 

Dr. S. not having an abundant orchard, was careful in 
keeping his apples under lock and key. Unfortunately, 


— 


which we (the pupils) soon found a valuable acquisition ; | 
and, having procured a basket and rope, when in want of 
a little fruit we lowered one of the youngsters, who filled 
the basket, and then came up himself. However, Dr. S. 
seeing a gradual diminution of his stock, and smelling a 
rat, placed himself, one evening, in the corner of the apple- 
room, and at the appointed hour, heard the trap-door 
gently lifted, and the basket with its living contents lowered. 
Dr. S. immediately beckoned to the boy to be silent; and 
having filled the basket, which was soon taken up, and the 
spoil divided, it was then lowered for the youngster ; but, 
instead of his getting in, Dr. S. mounted the erial chariot, 
and, the signal for hoisting being made, was, with some 
difficulty, drawn up; but, as soon as the Doctor’s white 
wig made its appearance above the floor, the alarm it 
created so possessed the minds of those at the windlass that 
they let go, and the poor Doctor was precipited among the 
apples, to his no little amazement. 


Yours, &c. B. M. 





A HOPEFUL FAMILY. 
—=_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If you tbink the following incident worthy of in- 
sertion it is at your service. P. 

An acquaintance of mine called, some time ago, at a 
house, situate at the north end of the town, whose inmates 
are notorious for their indolence. During his stay, a 
circumstance arose which displayed this quality in its 
highest perfection. By some accident or other the sofa- 
cover caught fire, which occasioned the following dialogue 
between the mother and one of her sons. 

Mother: ‘Sy thee, Tim, it’s 0’ feire; put it out.”— 
Sons ** Aw’ll not do.”—Mother: * Yoi, do, Tim.”— 
Son:—** Naw, aw’ll not do.”—Mother: ‘* Yoi, do, Tim, 
it'll brun t’ squab.”—Son: ‘‘ Aw dunnut care, aw’ll not 
do,”"—Mother: Then awse be like to put it out mesell.” 

Bury, Dec. 18, 1823. 


enna 


however, in the ceiling of the room there was a trap-door, | A dandy, seeing a newly-imported Irishman passing 


the gates of the Prince’s Dock, cried out, ** Arrah Pat, 
what’s o'clock by your red stockings?” ‘* Just striking 
one,” said Paddy, at the same moment flooring the ex- 
quisite with his shillelah. 


Beauty.—A gentleman said to his mistress, ‘* You are 
very handsome.”—‘* Phoo,” said she, ‘‘so you would 
say, if you did not think so.” ** And so you would think,” 
answered he, though I should not say so.” 


A learned schoolmaster being lately interrogated by one 
of his scholars with respect to the etymology of the word 
syntax, replied, after some sage consideration, that it 
received its meaning from the circumstance of the ancients 
having laid a taz on sin. f 


At the close of a tavern dinner, two of the company fel 
down stairs; the one tumbling to the first landing-place, 
the other rolling to the bottom. Some one remarking 
that the first seemed dead drunk,—** Yes,” observed a 
wag, *‘ but he is not so far gone as the gentleman below.” 














A jury in one of the Cinque Ports, some years since, 
being charged with an old woman, accused of stealing a 
pair of boots, moved probably by the infirmities and mi- 
serable appearance of the prisoner, returned the following 
verdict :—‘* We find her Not Guilty, and hope she will 
never do so any more.” 


** So Regnault de St. Angely is gone: of what did he 
die?” said ———, meeting one of Chamber of Peers... 
** Of a fever on the brain,” was the answer. ‘* Impossible; 
there was no foundution for the report,” rejoined ——. . 


A Pithy Charge.—A deceased upright and #ble Chief 
Justice of one of our courts was once obliged thus to ad- 
dress a southern jury :—‘*Gentlemen of the Jury—In 
this case the Counsel on both sides are unintelligible ; the 
witnesses on both sides are incredible, and the plaintiff and 
defendant are both such bad characters that to me it is. 
indifferent which way you give your verdict.” 


visible in the mornin wo hours and 











A comet is now 


about 15 degrees from the horizon. The nucleus appears 
small, and ill defined, but the tail is brilliant. 
ry 





Go Correspondents. 











Chit Chat. 


St. Ronan’s Well.—The place wnich gives the name to 
the fortheoming novel, from the author of Waverlery is 
supposed te be situated in one of the islands of the Hebri- 
des. In astatistical account fof Scotland it is mentioned, 
that on the island of Ronan, situatefabout twenty leagues 
distant from the north-east point of Ness, there is a chapel 
dedicated to St. Ronan, fenced round witha stone wall. 
This.chapel the natives take good care to keep very neat 
and clean, and sweep it every day. It contains an altar, 
on which there lies a large plank of wood, about ten feet 
long. Every foot has a hole in it, and in every hole there 
is astone, to which the inhabitants ascribe several virtues ; 
one of them, they say, is eminent for promoting speedy 
delivery, and each stone has its peculiar properties. Near 
this church, it is imagined, is situated St. Konan’s wel, 
though no mention is made of it in the statistical accounts ; 
it may therefore be presumed, that the story of the novel 
is connected with the superstition of the Western Isles. 


Extempore of Lord Erskine.—About the time of the 
trial of Lord Melville, Mr. S. the Clerk of the Rules, hav- 
ing occasion for a frank, to be addressed to ** Mr. William 
Linkhorn, at Dawlish, Devonshire,” applied to Mr. 
Erskine, then in. the Court, who immediately wrote the 
_— and handed it back to Mr. S. with the following 

nes: 

When the C) 








k of the Rules draws a Frank up in Court, 
tance be great, the direction is Short s 
ose pen is but wlish, 
‘will be legible somehow at Dawlish; |. ; 
So he works the pour Member, his pen, and his inkhorn, 
elvilize postage for one Billy Linkhorn. 


Anecdote.—The late Rev. Dr. Nisbet, celebrated for his 
profound erudition and ready wit, being asked how he 
would define modern y 2 replied, ‘* It consists in 
believing every thing but the truth, and that in exact pro- 
portion to the want of evidence; or, to use the words of a 











PoxrTicaL ConTRiBUTIONS.—At length we have set on foot 8 
strict examination of the various literary captives detained 
in our portfolio of reserve. They are many score in num 
ber: and their “commitment to quod,” in many instances, 
has been occasioned simply by the very puzzling and mysti 
cal characters in which they presented themselves. The 
editor often, unable to break the spell, has committed them 
to safe custody, for some future effort; and the time for re- 
examination having at length arrived, he announces that 
the adjourned assizes are about to be opened in due form. 

i= 


JUVENILE Puns.—Perhaps Sambo, whose doggrels grace a pre 
ceding column, may imagine that we do not know him un- 
der his mask, but he is mistaken, We recognize in him a 
certain wayward Westminster scholar, who carries rather 
more sail than ballast, a fault of which, however, there is 
ample time to mend, as our stripling author, to our certain 
knowledge, has not yet attained his fourteenth year. Not- 
withstanding what we have elsewhere said on the subject 
of pun and conundrum, we recommend to our young friend, 
for the present, to prefer his Greek and Latin, in which we 
know he is likely to excel. What would Dr. Goodenough 
say were we to forward to him his pupil’s jeu Pesprit? We 
fear it would not “ be jolly for Sambo.” 


Gametinc Hovses.—It will be seen, from our advertisement 
in this page, that the article announced some time ago 
for publication in a separate form, will appear in a 
double number of the Mercury, next Friday. This has 
been determined upon in order to admit of sending them 


through the post-office. 











Letters or parcels not recetved, tnless free of charge. 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by E. 
SurrE and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T.Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row: B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libra. 





poet, in making windows that shut out the light, and 
passages that lead to nothing.” 


ry, St.James-place; for ready moncy only. 





a half before sun-rise. It is situated in the south-east, - 
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